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Wealth    of  Personal    Remin- 
iscence at  Meeting  of  Dau- 
phin Co.  Society 


Nead,   Benjamin  M. 


MR.  NEAD  TALKS  OF  GETTYSBURG 

Emancipator  Not  as   Homely 

as  His  Pictures  Make 

Him 


Harrisburg's,, formal  observance  of 
the  Lincoln  centenary  was  anticipated 
by  a  few  hours  last  evening  by  the 
Historical  Society  of  Dauphin  County, 
the  stated  meeting  of  that  organiza-  j 
tion  falling  upon  the  eve  of  the  an- 
niversary.       , 

The  occasion  attracted  a  good  at- 
tendance of  the  members  to  the  so- 
ciety's quarters  in  the  Court  House 
and  appropriate  addresses  were  made 
by  President  Theodore  B.  Klein,  James 
M.  Lamberton,  Benjamin  M.  Nead, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ellis  N.  Kremer,  Major  Wil- 
liam C  Armor  and  Colonel  Henry  C 
Demming. 

President  Klein's  address  was  a 
carefully  prepared  appreciation  and 
eulogy  of  the  great  war  president  and 
delivered  in  admirable  manner,  the 
color  of  the  address  being  heightened 
by  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  a  pa- 
triarch who  passed  through  the  stir- 
ring times  of  the  early  '60's. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Lamberton  was 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
In  which  he  briefly  pictured  the  rise 
of  the  humble  backwoods  rail-splitter 
to  the  place  of  the  first  man  in  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Nead  was  reminiscent,  his 
younger  days  having  been  passed  in 
the  vicinity  of  Gettysburg.  He  told 
how,  when  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  rebellion  was  reached,  his  fam- 
ily was  entirely  within  the  Confederate 
lines  and  how  the  real  tide  of  events 
was  not  actually  known  to  them  un- 
til the  forces  of  Lee  began  to  re- 
treat. 

Lincoln  at  Gettysburg. 

Mr.  Nead,  in  company  with  nearly 
everyone  else  in  the  vicinity,  attend- 
ed the  dedication  of  the  national  cem- 
etery at  Gettysburg,  November  19, 
1863.  Mr.  Nead  gave  some  very  in- 
teresting side  lights  upon  that  his- 
toric  occasion,    saying    in    substance: 

"Edward  Everett's  address  was  very 
long.  I  cannot  say  how  much  time  he 
consumed  in  its  delivery,  but  I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
length  of  the  address — it  contained 
17,000  words.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  tall  form  of  the  President  was 
seen  to  rise.  Of  course,  pandemonium 
broke  loose,  as  he  stepped  forward  to 
make  the  actual  dedicatory  speech.  I 
eay  without  reservation  that  when 
this  short  address,  destined  to  become 
immortal,  was  concluded  not  more 
than  fifty  people  in  the  audience  knew 
that  the  President  had  spoken.  All 
through  the  great  crowd  men  and 
women  were  asking:  'When  will  the 
President  speak?' 

"It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  very  much  disappointed 
with  the  reception  of  his  address.  He 
himself  remarked  how  poor  was  his 
own  effort,  compared  with  Senator ; 
Everett's   magnificent   speech.    It   was 


not  tor  montns  tnat  ne  reany  ten 
the  effects  of  his  speech  and  then 
only  when,  so  the  story  goes,  he  ac- 
cidentally happened  at  the  bedside  of 
a  Confederate  soldier  dying  in  a 
Washington  hospital,  who,  not  know- 
ing he  was  speaking  to  the  President 
praised   that  address  at  Gettysburg." 

Concerning  the  battlefield  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication  Mr.  Nead  spoke 
of  the  extreme  desolation.  He  also 
mentioned  that  photographs  were  tak- 
en of  the  work  of  disinterment  and 
re-interment,  adding: 

"I  have  seen  those  photographs. 
That  solemn  work  was  a  thing  of 
which  we  may  speak,  but  it  is  better 
not  to  see  the  pictures." 

Concluding  his  remarks  Mr.  Nead 
read  a  brief  sketch  of  the  arrival 
at,  stay  in  and  departure  from  Har- 
risburg  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  way  to 
Washington  in  1861.  He  spoke  of 
the  unearthing  of  the  apparent  plot 
of  assassination  by  the  Pinkerton  men 
and  of  the  spiriting  of  Mr.  Lincoln  | 
to  Washington  from  Harrisburg,  via! 
Philadelphia,  in  ten  hours. 

Lincoln's  Christianity. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kremer  took  Lincoln's  evi- 
dent Christianity  as  the  theme  of  his 
remarks,  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  first  martyred  president,  though 
not  connected  with  any  organized 
church  nor  other  Christian  body,  was 
by  many  of  his  acts  and  words,  prov- 
ed to  be  a  firm  and  lasting  believer 
in  God  ana  also  of  His  Son.  He  also 
expressed  his  deep  personal  convic- 
tion that  Providence  had  raised  up 
Lincoln  to  meet  the  emergency  which 
confronted  the  country — that  God  had 
so  raised  Lincoln  to  do  His  work,  just 
as  He  had  centuries  before  provided 
Cyrus  and  Moses  and  other  great  fig- 
ures in  the  written  history  of  man 

He  also  pointed  out  that  Lincoln 
was  ahead  of  his  time,  ahead 
of  his  country,  ahead  of  his 
party.  In  proof  of  this  he  submitted 
the  man's  one  aim  of  preservation  of 
the  Union,  whether  it  meant  the  ob- 
literation of  slavery  or  the  extension 
of  slavery  to  every  State — that  Lin- 
coln did  all  in  his  power  to  aevrt  a 
war  and  that  even  with  the  war  rag- 
ing at  its  height  he  refused  to  eman- 
cipate the  slaves,  despite  his  closest 
and  most  urgent  advisers,  until  in  his 
own  wisdom  he  believed  it  to  be  the 
crowning  blow  which  should  rightfully 
be  aimed  at  the  Confederacy. 

General  Geary's  Regiment. 
Major  Armor  spoke  of  the  services 
of  the  28th  Pennsylvania  regiment 
at  the  head  of  which  General  Geary 
was  the  colonel.  Governor  Curtin  was 
forced  to  refuse  this  regiment  admis- 
sion to  the  ranks,  as  the  quota  was 
full;  Geary  appealed  to  Lincoln;  the 
President  enlisted  the  regiment — the 
third  regiment  in  the  country  to  be 
enlisted  for  three  years  of  service 
which  followed  the  ninety  days'  cam- 
paign. 

Major  Armor  remarked  that  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  Captain  A.  B.  Spink 
of  Steelton,  also  a  member  of  that 
regiment,  on  the  street  on  Wednes- 
day and  that  Captain  Spink  recalled 
to  Major  Armor  the  review  by  Lincoln 

of   the  regiment   at  Harper's   Ferry 

an  incident  which  the  Major  had  well- 
night  forgotten.  At  the  request  of  Ma- 
jor Armor,  Captain  Spink  yesterday 
wrote  a  brief  sketch  of  that  review 
which  Major  Armor  read. 

In  conclusion  Major  Armor  read  a 
few  entries  from  his  own  diary  in 
the  spring  of  '65,  when  he  was  under 
Sherman  in  North  Carolina,  the  boy- 
ish writings  detailing  the  receipts  of 
two  important  items  of  news  by  the 
army — the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the 
assassination   of   Lincoln. 

Colonel  Demming  was  also  reminis- 
cent. He  spoke  of  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Harrisburg  in  '61  and  of  the  subse- 
quent events  during  the  war  time,  con- 
cluding: 

"And  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  far  from  being 
the  homely  man  which  most  of  his 
pictures  make  him  out  to  be  " 


Gettysburg  Address 


P 


Visited  Lincoln  several   times  during-  war 

Washington 


I 


PETER  Mi  NEAL. 

"The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  al- 
ways a  pleasant  subject  to  me,  was 
rte  first  response  to  the  Globe  reporter  • 
request  for  a  story  from  Peter  M.  Neal, 
the  war  mayor  of  Lynn. 

"I  visited  Washington  a  good  many 
times  during  the  civil  war,  for,  in  addi- 
;  ^  to  the duties  of  my  office  as  mayor. 


W»Thte  wmeSn  Washington,  at  the 
fronth,orko'fthe  .road  most  of  the  Ume. 
TTnon   the  occasion   of   my  first  visit   m 

«,,ri   Mr    Allev    our  own   repiesentau-w 

^aVwere  olprettTfO^  -nnortions 
'After  the  formal  in 


•d    and 


n  I  wa.. 
presum 


[feel-his   SZ#&-   ^wkjvau    "likewise,  tov 
the  rest  of  the  <sarty  W'e.,!t=      ■■  the  err 
the  President  evidently  uvuiceu  .... . 
barrassment,    for  nothing   ever   escape* 
him,   and   by   way   of   breaking   the   icv 
said  to  the  congressmen,  'Are  these  two 
gentlemen   your  Massachusetts  constit- 
uents?'  and  when  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, asked,  'Why  In  the  world  does 
Massachusetts    send    such    little    speci- 
mens  to   congress   when   she  has   such 
timber   as  these   at  home?'     This   little 
pleasantry    was    characteristic    of    the 
man. 

"One  by  one  the  party  withdrew  and 

finally  I  sought  to  excuse  myself,  on  the 

ground  of  the  great  amount  of  business 

:  with   which    he   was    burdened,    but    ha 

|  would  not  let  me  go.    He  said,  'Sid  down; 

i  I  want  to  get  my  mind  into  other  chan- 

inels';     and     we    were     soon     discussing 

[  Lynn,  Essex  county  and  Massachusetts; 

their  resources  and  development. 

"One  astonishing  thing  about  Mr 
Lincoln  was  his  thorough  acquaintance 
in  deta'l  of  every  section  of  the  great 
country  over  which  he  had  been  chosen 
to  preside. 

"On  another  occasion  .when  I  was 
present  a  fellow  came  in  with  a  patent 
gate  and  wanted  to  interest  the  Presi- 
dent in  its  manufacture  and  introduc- 
tion. He  was  evidently  a  crank,  but  the 
great  man  handled  him  as  he  would  one 
who  had  called  upon  the  most  momen- 
tous question  of  state. 

"He  listened  carefully  to  the  fellow's 
lingo,  asked  questions  and  manipulated 
the  model  as  if  he  was  looking  for  that 
very  opportunity,  and  finally  sent  the 
poor  fellow  away,  happy  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  matter  would  be  taken 
under  consideration. 

"I  was  just  as  eager  to  see  the  great. 
homely,  ungainly  man  on  each  of  my 
recurring  trips  to  Washington  as  though 
I  had  not  already  seen  him. 

"The  news  of  his  death  reached  me 
on  the  morning  of  April  15  before  I 
was  out  of  bed,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  a  description  of  the  effect  it 
had  upon  us.  That  can't  be  done.  We 
were  paralyzed— business  was  suspends  1 
and  the  nation's  grief  was  inexpressible. 
I  recall  the  fact  of  saving  a  noor 
wretch's  life  on  that  occasion.  An  ex- 
pressman, sitting  on'  his  wagon,  re- 
marked that  bis  death  ought  to  have 
come  four  years  before  it  did.  The  in- 
dignant and  excited  crowd  had  him 
I  on  the  street  in  an  instant.  I  was  pass- 
ing, and  attracted  by  the  crowd,  I  was 
soon  in  the  midst  of  them  in  an  effort 
to  save  a  human  life  and  preserve  the 
i  peace. 

1.  "I  succeeded  in  rescuing  ihim,  but  not 
before  he  had  been  greatly  punished. 
\Ke   was    locked   up    and   when    released 


Needham,   J.   W. 


Illinois 


I 


Local  Resident 
Recalls  Tales 
of  Young  Abe 


A  little  known  story  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  youth,  which 
throws  light  on  how  early  in  his 
life  the  combination  of  gentle-; 
ness  and  strength  appeared  as! 
outstanding  characteristics,  was 
recalled  yesterday  by  J.  W.  Need- 
ham,  321  Loma  Vista,  whose 
grandfather  told  him  the  story 
as  a  first-hand  experience  when 
Needham  was  a  boy. 

Needham's  grandfather's  fam- 
ily settled  in  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky,  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury. With  the  family  was  the 
grandfather's  uncle,  Dan  Need- 
ham,  who  had  the  reputation  of 
being  something  of  a  bully  and  a 
fighter  of  no  little  local  renown. 
Dan  Needham,  a  strapping  six-r 
foot-plus  specimen,  did  not  ret 
main  with  the  family  long,  but 
went  on  west  into  Illinois.  I 

DAN  SCORNFUL 

Shortly  after,  the  Lincolns 
moved  to  Illinois.  Word  preced- 
ed them  of  young  Abe's  great 
height  and  strength,  but  Dan 
Needham  was  scornful.  He'd  lick 
Abe  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
easily  besides,  he  boasted. 

When  the  Lincolns  arrived, 
the  stage  was  all  set  for  a  grand 
scrap,  of  course.  Egged  on  by 
the  young  fellows  of  the  vicinity, 
Abe  and  Dan  were  soon  brought 
face  to  face. 

But  Lincoln  would  not  fight. 
Didn't  like  fighting,  he  explained. 
But  no  one  could  call  him  a  cow- 
ard. He'd  "rassle"  with  Dan, 
just  as  a  test  of  their  strength, 
he  d  "lared. 
ENDED  FIGHTING 

The  "rassling"  match  was 
short-lived.  Abe  soon  had  Dan 
pinned  to  the  ground,  the  first 
time  he  had  ever  been  downed. 
Dan  was  so  chagrined  by  the  de- 
feat that  the  incident  ended  his 
scrapping  days,  and  he  never 
again  picke^l^,  needless  fight, 
(Continiiprt   nZtP^a'*  14.  Col.  4) 


Neil,   Pierce  E. 


Seen.  Lincoln  without  beard 


Westfield,   N.   Y. 


J 


SAW   LINCOLN   WITHOUT   BEARD 

Visitor  from  Boston  Tells  of  Emancipator  Passing  Through 

New   York   Town  on   Way   to   His  Inauguration   and 

Asking  for  Cirl  Who  Wrote  Him  to  Crow  Whiskers 


A  visit  paid  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  little  town  of  Westfield, 
N.  T.,  in  October,  1860,  while  he  was  en  route  from  Springfield  to 
Washington  for  bis  inauguration,  was  recalled  yesterday  by  Pierce  R. 
Neill,  a  visitor  in  bos  Angeles  from  Boston,  ISfr.  Nelll  was  9  years  of 
age  at  that  time  and  Westfield  had  approximately  3000  inhabitants. 
The  visit  of  Lincoln  to  the  place*     His    former    schoolmate    Is    now 


of  his  birth  was  impressed  on  his 
memory,  Mr.  Neill  said,  because 
one  of  his  schoolmates,  Grace  Be- 
dell, then  II,  was  called  by  Lin- 
coln to  the  platform  of  his  train 
because  of  a  letter  she  had  writ- 
ten to  him  during  the  election 
campaign  asking  him  to  grow  a 
beard.    Lincoln   had  a  beard,  when 


be  visited  Westfield.  Mr.  Neill  said,    now? 


Mrs.  Grace  Billings.  Mr.  Neill  said, 
and  the  last  he  heard  she  was  re- 
siding at  Delphos,  Kan.  She  is 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  letter 
from  Lincoln,  she  said,  in  which 
the  famous  Civil  War  President 
said:  "As  to  the  whiskers,  never 
having  worn  any.  do  you  think 
people  would  call  it  a  piece  of  silly 
affectation    if    I    were    to    begin    it 


-*? .  &  '  .  ~yLu 
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Nelson,  J.   A. 


Ass  is.  Treas.  under  Lincoln 


itness  against  Assassins 


Former  Assistant 


IfU 


L1.,    U»  V-t 
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Treasurer  Dies  \ 

TONOPAH.  Nev..  Dec.  22.— J.  A. 
Nelson,  second  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  under  President 
Lincoln  and  a  witness  against  the 
assassins  of  the  martyred  executive, 
died  today  while  visiting  at  the  home 
of  his  daughter.  He  was  85  years 
old,  and  had  spent  his  latter  years 
in  California. 


D 
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Nelson,  Murry 


T 


: 


*T  was  In  1856  that  I  spent  the  day 
with  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Spring- 
field, 111.,  talking  over  with  him 
the  far-reaching  political  changes 
that  were  then  shaking  the  country. 
A  vast  social  upheaval  was  then  in 
preparation;  few  then  foresaw  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  underlying  forces, 
already  drawing  to  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict between  privilege  and  equal  op- 
portunity, would  rend  the  fabric  of 
the  nation  before  the  final  triumph  of 
our  ancient  ideal  of  democracy." 

Murry  Nelson  of  Chicago,  In  New 
York  on  a  visit,  was  the  speaker.  In 
his  eighty-fourth  year,  yet  still  eager, 
still  cherishing  the  political  enthusi- 
asms of  long  ago,  V,e  delighted  in  giv- 


ing to  the  interviewer  reminiscences 
covering  the  lifetime  of  the  Repub- 
lican  Party. 

"  It  was  when  I  was  buying  corn 
along  the  Illinois  River,"  continued 
Mr.  Nelson,  "  that  I  undertook  a  pil- 
grimage to  Springfield.  It  was  just 
at  this  time  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  se- 
riously debating  with  himself  the 
question  of  joining  the  newly  launched 
Republican  Party.  He  did  so  that 
same  year,  an<<  was  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination  for  "Vice  President  on 
the  Republican  ticket  at  the  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  in  June.  It  was 
after  this  talk  with  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
1  myself  became  a  Republican,  and  an 
active  one. 

he  was  '  killing  bigger  game.'  He 
was,  indeed,  for  Senator  Douglas's  an- 
swers to  Mr.  Lincoln's  queries  and  the 
attitude  toward  slavery  into  which  his 
answers  forced  him  were  the  ground- 
work of  his  defeat  for  the  Presidency 
in  1860. 


"  Two  years  later  I  was  with  a  party 
comprising  Dr.  Ray  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  Carl  Schurz,  then  of  "Wiscon- 
sin; Norman  B.  Judd,  and  Julian  Rum- 
Bey,  accompanying  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
Preeport  on  the  occasion  of  his  famous; 
debate  with  Senator  Douglas.  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  prepared  the  four  ques- 
tions which  he  proposed  to  put  to  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  and  he  submitted  them 
to  the  party  for  their  suggestions.  Dr. 
Ray  and  Mr.  Schurz  were1  iVgreeu  t  at 
to  precipitate  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed questions  into  the  Senatorship 
contest  would  very,  likely  cost  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  election.  They  strongly 
advised  him  not  to  put  his  questions, 
but  he  only  smiled,  teeing  them  that 

"  When  the  Republican  National 
Convention  met  in  the  '  "Vy  igwam,'  at 
Market  and  South  "Water  Streets,  Chi- 
cago, I  was  doorkeeper.  [  That  was 
May  16,  1860.  The  convention  was 
attended  by  many  very  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  not  the  least  was 
George  "William  Curtis,  then  of  Har- 
per's "Weekly.  Horace  Greeley  was  a 
delegate  from  Oregon,  and  Henry 
Lane,  that  year  elected  Governor  of 
Indiana;  Thurlow  "Weed,  who  conduct- 
ed Mr.  Seward's  candidacy;  David 
"Wilmot,    and    Carl    S<"hura    were    also 

delegates. 

I 

"  Mr.  Seward  was  thought  to  have 
the  nomination  in  his  jjocket.  But 
we  of  Illinois  pinned  our  faith  to  Abe 
Lincoln.  Norman  B.  Judd  presented 
his  name.  There  were  no  nominating 
speeches  in  those  days.  After  the 
third  ballot,  though  Mr.  Seward's  sup- 
porters had  not  weakened  it  was  evl 
dent  that  Mr.  Lincoln's 
scattered  sources  would- i 
nomination,  and  his  nomination  was 
accordingly  made  unapimous.  Six 
months  later  the  new  Republican 
Party  had  elected  its  first  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  i 

"  I  myself  was  a  WhJg  before  the 
Republican  Party  was  br  rn.  My  first 
vote  was  cast  in  1852  for  Gen.  "Win- 
field  Scott  for  Presidentj  and  "William 
A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina  for  "Vice 
President.  The  Free  Sclllers  and  the 
Whigs  divided  the  anti-felavery  inter- 
est in  that  election,  ana  Gen.  Pierce 
of  New  Hampshire  was  chosen  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  by  a  '.  over  helming 
electoral  majority. 

Taylor,    Fillmore,     jnd   Taft. 


gains    from 
iive  him  the 


t  analogy  be- 
•f  Gen.  Taylor, 
lore,  who  suc- 
Mg  incumbent 
jd  that  of  Mr. 
is  great  things 
people,    restless 


"  There  is  a  signific 
tween  the  Presidenc 
or,  rather,  of  Mr.  F 
ceeded  him,  the  last 
of  the  White  House 
Taft.  On  both  occa. 
were  stirring.  The 
under  a  partisanship  ■wrhich  permitted 
no  adequate  expression  of  their  polit- 
ical convictions,  were  breaking  away 
from  the  old  parties  into  new  align- 
ments. The  Free  Soil  "^arty  had  called 
such  men  as  Marti:  Van  Buren, 
Ph-ric?  TPr?n>  i*  .  Ai^  t  -a,  and  Charles 
Sumner.  There  was  th  e  Liberty  Party 
and  the  National  Reform.  Party,  be- 
sides the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats, 
just  as  of  recent  years  there  have 
been  the  Populist  Pa. 'ty  and  the  In- 
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Nelson,  Doorkeeper  of  the  Convention  That  Named 
lsplitter,  in  His  Eighty-fourth  Year  Chats  Delightfully 
the  Days  Since  the  Birth  of  the  Republican  Party. 


Republican  and  Democratic  Parties. 

"  Neither  Mr.  Fillmore  nor  Mr.  Taft 
really  understood  the  profound  char- 
acter of  the  popular  unrest  which 
broke  into  open  desertion  of  party  ties 
in  the  Administration  of  each.  Mr. 
Fillmore,  trying  to  patch  up  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  and  President  Taft, 
declaring'  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  the 
best  tariff  ever  enacted,  are  not  un- 
like. The  result  in  both  cases  was  in. 
evitable.  A  Democratic  candidate 
swept  into  power  on  the  ashes  of  a 
once  dominant  party  which  had  not 
known  how  to  compass  its  own  salva- 
tion. After  the  election  of  1S52  the 
Whig  Party  was  a  thing  of  the  past, 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  times 
and  found  wanting,  Just  as,  with  the 
election  of  President  Wilson,  the  death 
knell  of  the  Republican  Party  was 
sounded. 

Foreign  Policy  Then  and  Now. 

"  As  for  President  Wilson,  time 
alone  will  tell  whether  he  Is  to  be  a 
success.  Certainly  his  foreign  policy 
la  not  what  one  would  call  either 
brilliant  or  successful.  Curiously 
enough,  one  of  the  elements  which 
contributed  very  largely  to  the  dis- 
credit of  the  Democratic  Party  before 
1S60  was  its  attitude  toward  a  Latin- 
American  country,  Cuba,  as  exempli- 
fied in  that  amazing  document,  the 
Ostend  Manifesto.  The  country  has 
waited  sixty  years  to  see  anything  in 
the  way  of  foreign  policy  which  ap- 
proaches that  preposterous  Demo- 
cratic pronunciamento.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
son, in  his  communication  to  Presi- 
dent Huerta,  has  rivaled  Gen.  Pierce 
and  raised  himself  a  Frankenstein's 
monster  that  may  yet  destroy  him. 

"  But  that  is  aside.  We  were  talking 
of  the  birth  of  the  new  party  in  1854. 
Looking  back  now,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  issues  which  sixty  years  ago 
divided  the  people  of  the  United  States 
so  bitterly  are  not  fundamentally  very 
different  from  the  issues  which  to-day 
form  the  bases  of  the  great  political 
cataclysm  which  seems  In  store.  Then, 
of  course,  the  burning  question  was 
slavery.  Is  it  not  to-day,  after  all, 
still  slavery— economic  slavery,  main- 
tained In  a  precarious  dominance  by 
the  malign  power  of  vested  Interests 
and  the  blind  formalism  of  the  courts, 
as  the  negro  slavery  of  sixty  years 
ago  was  kept  in  evil  triumph  by  the 
land-owning  oligarchy  of  the  South, 
bolstered  by  the  far-fetched  constitu- 
tional interpretations  of  a  partisan 
judiciary? 

-  And,  at  bottom,  has  It  not  always 
been  the  same  struggle  between  those 
who  would  bend  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  to  the  material  advan- 
tage of  themselves  and  their  like  and 
ivu  whn  regard,  and  hav»  nlwnv<i  re- 


garded, the  Constitution  as  the  hu- 
man, and  therefore  necessarily  imper- 
fect, expression  of  a  constant  and  liv- 
ing purpose  to  secure  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  land?  It 
was  greed  against  altruism  then,  as 
it  is  greed  against  humanity  now. 
Party  names,  party  ties — they  are  but 
lures  to  catch  the  unwary.  I  have 
seen  leaders  come  and  go.  I  have 
watched  men  like  Henry  Clay  and 
James  G.  Blaine,  more  beloved  than 
any  of  their  day,  lose  their  vision  and 
fall  out  of  step  with  the  people  to 
their  undoing.  I  have  watched  polit- 
ical parties  born,  to  disappear  when 
they  had  served  their  turn. 

"  But  as  I  think  back  through  the 
long  years  of  active  interest  in  the 
civic  growth  of  my  country  I  seem  to 
see  ever  the  same  shadowy  signposts 
of  selfishness  and  individual  gain  at 
the  general  expense,  pointing  away 
from  the  path  of  human  freedom,  of 
equal  opportunity.  And  I  thank  God 
my  eyes  are  not  yet  so  dim  that  I 
cannot  discern  the  way  that  leads  to 
a  Government  by  all  the  people  for  all 
the  people. 

"  Time  does  not  lessen  my  interest 
in  public  affairs,  nor  does  it  shake  my 
faith  in  the  future.  Rather,  you  see, 
it  makes  me  more  confident  of  the 
outcome.  I  have  been  through  all  of 
this  before — this  uncertainty  attending 
the  formation  of  a  new  political  party. 
The  bosses  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  those  who  call  themselves  Pro- 
gressive Republicans  may  talk  about 
a  merger  between  the  Progressive  and 
the  Republican  Parties  as  much  as 
they  please.  I  heard  similar  things 
sixty  years  ago. 

"  It  was  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  who 
scotched  the  amalgamation  talk  in  his 
day.  The  Republican  Party  had  scarce- 
ly been  fairly  organized  when  there 
came  proposals  of  fusion.  It  sim- 
mered for  a  while  without  result.  Then, 
do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Lincoln 
wrote  Dr.  Canlsius  in  1859?  '  In  re- 
spect to  a  fusion,'  he  wrote,  '  I  am  in 
favor  of  it  whenever  it  can  be  effected 
on  Republican  principles,  but  upon  no 
other  condition.  A  fusion  upon  any 
other  platform  would  be  as  insane  as 
unprincipled.'  Sounds  like  Col.  Roose- 
velt, doesn't  it? 

The  Platform  of  1834. 

"  Take  the  famous  Michigan  plat- 
form of  1854— the  beginning,  they 
claim,  of  the  Republican  Party  aa 
such.  It  was  considered  very  long 
for  a  party  platform  in  those  days,  just 
as  the  Progressive  platform  of  1912 
was  ridiculed  for  the  same  reason. 
But  It  was  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
n*  that.    One  of  the  planks  which  Mr. 


Howard  of  Detroit  wrote  for  that  first 
Republican  '  confession  of  faith '  ran 
something  like  this: 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  battling  for  the  first  principles  of 
republican  government,  and  against  the 
schemes  of  aristocracy  the  most  revolt- 
ing and  oppressive  with  which  the  earth 
was  ever  cursed  or  debased,  we  will  co- 
operate and  be  known  as  Republicans 
until  after  the  contest  be  determined. 

"  A  bit  flowery,  but  substituting 
'  special  privilege  '  for  '  aristocracy  ' 
and  '  Progressives  '  for  '  Republicans,' 
it  might  well  find  place  In  the  Pro- 
gressive national  platform  of  to-day." 

"  You  think  that  politically  there  has 
been  little  fundamental  change  in 
these  sixty  years?  "  Mr.  Nelson  was 
asked. 

"  No,  no.  I  do  not  say  that.  On 
the  contrary,  virtually  everything  in 
our  national  and  Industrial  life  has 
changed  in  that  time,  and  the  change 
has  produced  not  theories,  but  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  and  dealt 
with  by  any  political  party  which  is 
to  survive.  The  basic  concepts  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  equal  opportunity 
can,  indeed  must,  remain  unaltered. 
But  the  principles  which  govern  their 
application  to  existing  conditions,  and 
especially  the  policies  designed  to 
secure  their  realization,  must  expand 
with  the  conscience  of  the  nation,  must 
strike  deeper  with  a  wider  understand- 
ing of  the  people's  needs. 

"A   Splendid    Epitaph." 


"  In  1904  Mr.  Cannon  said  of  the  Re- 
publican Party:  '  There  need  be  no 
change  in  principle  or  policy,  as  there 
has  been  none  since  the  foundation  of 
the  party  in  1854.'  That  would  make 
a  splendid  epitaph  for  the  Republican 
Party;  it  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
the  party  is  doomed  to  disappear  with- 
in the  next  few  years. 

"  The  Progressive  Party  has  one 
point  of  Immense  superiority  over  the 
Republican  Party  at  the  same  period. 
It  is  not  a  posthumous  child,  as  the 
Republican  Party  was  of  the  old 
Whig  Party.  Like  the  infant  Heracles, 
It  had  a  fight  on  its  hands  from  its 
birth.  It  required  two  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations— those  of  Presidents 
Pierce  and  Buchanan — to  crystallize 
the  Republican  Party  into  an  organ- 
ization solid  enough  to  mean  victory. 
The  Progressive  Party,  however, 
formed  in  the  very  hour  of  electoral 
struggle,  should  require  no  more  than 
one  administration  of  such  sectional- 
ism and  expediency  as  the  present  one  1-.  [ 
to  bring  It  to  th»  point  of  national 
victory.  Mr.  Taft,  carrying  two  States 
in  the  late  election,  is  reminiscent  of 
Mr.  Fillmore,  the  Whig  candidate  in 
185G,  who  carried  only  one  against  his 
Democratio  and  Republican  oppo- 
nents." 


Nelson,  Newton  Y. 


, 
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VOTED  FOR  LINCOLN;  DIES 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Mar.  1.— (JP)— 
Newton  Y.  Nelson,  94,  who  often  said 
he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  voted  Republican  in 
every  presidential  election  since,  is 
dead  here.  Nelson,  Putnam  county 
native,  long  was  a  building  con- 
tractor in  chrisman,  111.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  contributors  to  Asbury 
college,  now  DePauw  university,  at 
Greencastle. 
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Newberry,  Horace 
TULSA  DAILY  WORLD,  SATURDAY,  JULY  22,  1944 


Horace  Newberry,  88,  Dies; 
He  Knew  Lincoln  in  Illinois 


Horace  J.  Newberry,  veteran  newspaper  man  and  Republican 
leader  who  went  to  the  state  legislature  in  1942  at  the  age  of  87, 
died  at  8  p.  m.  Thursday  at  his  home,  1004  South  Columbia,  from 
complications  caused  by  old  age.  He  had  previously  served  in  the 
12th  legislature,  from  1929  to  1931,  as  a  representative  of  Tulsa 
county. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  4  p.  m.  Saturday  at  the  Martin 
Fleming-Ninde    funeral   chapel, 


with  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Shipley, 
pastor  of  the  Free  Methodist 
church,  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  in  Memorial  Park  cemetery. 
In  1864,  when  Newberry  was  9 
years  old,  his  father  was  campaign 
manager  for  Lincoln  in  Illinois,  and 
the  president  visited  at  their  home. 
On  another  occasion  he,  his  father, 
and  his  twin  sister  visited  Lincoln 
at  the  close  of  a  campaign  meeting 
at  Jacksonville,  111.  In  describing 
the  visit  from  Lincoln,  Newberry 
said  the  president  "drank  his  coffee 
out  of  a  saucer,  and  ate  his  pie  with 
a  knife,  putting  the  dull  edge  of  the 
blade  next  to  his  lips  so  he  wouldn't 
cut  his  mouth." 

Newberry's  father  was  a  member 
of  the  Flambeau  club,  which  is 
credited  with  a  major  part  in  Lin- 
coln's  re-election. 

Newberry  was  88  years  and  8 
months  old  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  born  November  13, 
1955,  near  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  came 
to  Oklahoma  in  1900,  and  moved 
to  Tulsa  in  1914.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Oklahoma 
Territorial  board  of  agriculture, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  board 
until  statehood.  He  later  founded 
the  Kiowa  county  farmer's  insti- 
tute, serving  four  years  as  sec- 
retary. 

A  lifelong  Republican.  Newberry 
promoted  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Kiowa  county, 
serving  as  central  committeeman. 
He  was  later  a  member  of  the  Tulsa 
county  Republican  central  com- 
mittee, and  at  one  time  chairman  of 
the  precinct  committee.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  civic,  business,  and  benevo- 
lent affairs,  and  was  a  life  member 
of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
society  and  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  society. 

Before  he  was  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature, Newberry  was  a  bailiff  in 
district  court  under  Judge  John 
Ladner.  He  was  twice  the  Republican 
candidate  for  secretary  of  state.  His 
political  associates  knew  him  as 
"Uncle  Horace." 

Fair  exhibits  were  another  of 
Newberry's  interests,  and  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  Oklahoma  territorial 
agricultural  exhibit  at  the  World's 
fair  in  St.  Louis  in  1904.  He  was  the 
originator  of  separate  county  dis-. 
plays  at  state  fairs  and  inaugurated 
the  same  program  at  the  Kansas 
State  fair  in  1888. 


HORACE  J.  NEWBERRY 

saloon  and  asked  for  an  interview. 
According  to  Newberry's  account, 
Hickok  had  a  wicked  look  in  his 
eyes  when  he  said:   "Listen,  bub, 
I'm  not  hankering  on  having  my 
name  in  any  paper.  Get  me" 
Hickok  explained  that  if  the  re- 
porter  forgot  this,    "you   won't   get 
any  chance  to  forget  anything  else 
you're  told." 

Commenting  later  upon  the  un- 
successful interview,  Newberry  said, 
"Well,  do  you  know  what  I  did 
then?  You're  right!  I  just  lost  all 
taste  for  that  interview." 

His  twin  sister,  Mrs.  Eunice  M. 
Hale,  died  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  in  1936. 
Newberry  is  survived  by  the 
widow,  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Newberry; 
four  daughters,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis  of 
St.  Louis,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Graham,  107% 
South  Boston,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Willing, 
1006  South  Columbia,  and  Mrs.  M. 
P.  Andrews  of  McPherson,  Kan.: 
one  sister,  Mrs.  Emma  J.  Burkdoll 
of  Boise,  Idaho;  one  brother,  Ezra 
Newberry  of  California;  15  grand- 
children and  6  great-grandchildren. 
All  of  his  Tulsa  relatives  were  at 
the  bedside. 


^ 


i     Newberry's  career  as  a  newspaper 
!  man  began  in  1877  at  Ottawa,  Kan., 
and  his  last  journalistic  work  was 
I  on  the  Tulsa  Democrat  in  1917.  His 
first  venture   in  publishing  was  in 
1885,  when  he  put  out  the  Lane  Ad- 
vance in  Lane,  Kan.,  using  a  press 
which  had  been  recovered  from  the 
Kaw  river  at  Lawrence.  Free-staters 
had  tossed  the  press  into  the  river 
j  after   Quantrell   made   his   raid   on 
'Lawrence.  After     10     years     under 
water,  the  old  machine  was  in  good 
condition,  according  to  Newberry. 
One    colorful   Incident   in   New- 
berry's career  was  his  attempt  to 
interview    "Wild    Bill"    Hickok    in 
1880  at  Dodge  City,  Kan.  The  re- 
porter, after     much     effort,     met 
Hickok   outside  the    Silver   Dollar 
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White  House 


L.  A.  NEWGOME  DIES; 

LINCOLN'S  BOY 


Captain  of  Old  Guard  Stricken 

in  86th  Year  at  Home  on 

Riverside  Drive. 


CIVIL    WAR    DRUMMER    BOY 


Entrusted  With  Message  to  Lincoln, 

Who  Transferred   Him  to  Post 

at  White   House. 

Captain  Louis  Allen  Newcome  of 
the  Old  Guard  of  the  City  of  New- 
York,  who  was  a  drummer  boy  in 
the  Union  army  and  a  personal  mes- 
senger of  President  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House,  died  yesterday  after  a 
short  illness  at  his  residence,  90 
Riverside  Drive,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year.  He  was  a  widower.  Funeral 
services  will  he  held  at  2  o'clock 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence. 

Captain  Newcome  was  horn  at 
Baintree,  Mass.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer 
boy  with  the  Sixtieth  Massachusetts 
Infantry.  Entrusted  with  an  im- 
portant message  for  President  Lin- 
coln, he  carried  out  the  injunction 
to  place  it  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
hands.  His  youth  and  bearing  im- 
pressed the  President,  who  arranged 
for  his  transfer  to  special  duty  in  the 
White  House. 

Thereafter  Captain  Newcome  per- 
formed many  confidential  services 
for  the  President.  A  year  ago  he 
narrated  these  experiences  in  a  book, 
"Lincoln's  Boy  Spy,"  which  was 
published  last  Winter. 

Captain  Newcome  had  made  his 
home  in  this  city  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 
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Newc.ome ,   G&ot.  L.   A« 


CAPT.  NEWCOME, 


Officer     of     Old     Guard 

Passes  Away  After 

Brief  Illness 


Bojj  sx>y  01  Lincoln 

|L.  A.  NEWCOME  DIES; 
LINCOLN'S  BOY  SPY 

Captain  of  Old  Guard  Stricken 
in  86th  Year  at  Home  on 
Riverside  Drive,,  >  Z*P 

CIVIL    WAR    DRUMMER    BOY 


Capt.  Louis  Allen  Newcome  of  the 
Old  Guard  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
who  was  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Union 
Army  and  a  personal  messenger  ol 
president  Lincoln  in  the  White  Housv, 
died  yesterday  after  a  short  illness  at 
his  residence,  No..  90  Riverside  Drive, 
Jn  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  a 
widower. 

Capt.  Newcome  performed  many 
confidential  services  for  President 
iLincoln.  A  year  ago  he  narrated  these 
experiences  in  a  book,  "Lincoln's  Boy 
Spy,"  which  was  published  last 
•winter. 

Capt.  Newcome  had  made  his  home 
In  this  city  since  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 


DR.   JASON   S.   PARKER 

Dr.  Jason  Samuef  Parker,  leading 
surgeon  in  White  Plains,  died  of 
pneumonia  in  the  White  Plains  Hos- 
pital after'  a  week's,  illness.  He  was 
fifty-one   years   old. 

Two  blood  transfusions  were  made 
Saturday.  Leonard  H.  Watters,  ath- 
letic coach  at  the  White  Plains  High 
School,  being  the  donor. 

Dr.  Parker  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  his 
birthplace,  and  was  graduated  in  1902 
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a  football  player.  Three  years  later  he 
received  his  degree  from  Cornell 
Medical  School,  and  immediately  be- 
gan practice  here.  He  was  consult- 
ing surgeon  at  t  he  St.  Agnes,  White 
Plains  and  Grasslands  Hospitals  For 
a  year  and  a  half  he  served  as  sur- 
geon to  the  Police  Department. 
,  Dr.  Parker  was  a  leader  in  many 
activities.  He  promoted  athletic  pro- 
grams in  the  schools.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Westchester  County 
Medical  -Society,  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  the  New  York  State 
Medical  Society,  the  White  Plains 
Masonic  Lodge,  the  University  Club 
of  White  Plains,  the  Lions  ciub  and 
the  Omega  Upsilon  Phi,  a  medical 
iratermty. 

During  the  World  War.  Dr.  Parker 
tvas  head  surgeon  of  the  10th  Reg- 
iment at  Camp  Greenleaf,  Tex.  He  was 
a  Captain  in  Company  L  of  the  102d 
Medical  Regiment  of  the  National 
Guard,  stationed   at  White  Plains 

^?6  .ReJ-    Frank    H-    Simonds    will : 
conduct    funeral    services    at    Grace 
Episcopal  Church  Tuesday  at  3  P    m 
Burial  will  be  in  Kensico  Cemetery.    '  I 
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Entrusted  With  Message  to  Lincoln, 

Who  Transferred   Him  to  Post 

at  White   House. 


Captain  Louis  Allen  Newcome  of 
the  Old  Guard  of  the  City  of  New 
^JTork,  who  was  a  drummer  boy  in 
the*tJnion  Army  and  a  personal  mes- 
senger of  President  Lincoln  in  the 
White  House,  dleoTy^steTrlay  after  a 
short  illness  at  his  residence,  90 
Riverside  Drive,  in  his  eighty-sixth 
year.  He  was  a  widower.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  at  2  o'clock 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence. 

Captain  Newcome  was  born  at 
Braintree,  Mass.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer 
boy  with  the  Sixtieth  Massachusetts 
Infantry.  Entrusted  with  an  im- 
portant message  for  President  Lin- 
coln, he  carried  out  the  injunction 
to  place  it  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
hands.  His  youth  and  bearing  im- 
pressed the  President,  who  arranged 
for  his  transfer  to  special  duty  in  the 
White  House. 

Thereafter  Captain  Newcome  per- 
formed many  confidential  services 
for  the  President.  A  year  ago  he 
narrated  these  experiences  in  a  book, 
"Lincoln's  Boy  Spy,"  which  was 
published  last  Winter. 

Captain  Newcome  had  made  his 
home  in  this  city  since  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War. 
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NEWCOME,  LEWIS  ALLEN 


"Lincoln's  Boy  Spy"  Dies 
New  York.  May  26.-Capt  Lewis 
Allen  Newcome  of  the  old  guard  of 
New  Yoik,  a  drummer  boy  in  the 
Union  Army,  who  served  as  special 
messenger  at  the  White  House  for 
President  Lincoln,  died  yesterday  at 
his  home,  after  a  brief  illness.  He 
was  86. 

Born  in   Braintree.  Mass.,   Capt. 
I  Newcome  enlisted  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  as  a  drummer  boy 
with  the  Sixtieth  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry.   He  was  sent  once  with  a 
message  to  Lincoln,  and  so  impress- 
ed  the  President  that  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  duty  in  the  White  House, 
He  told  his  experiences  in  Washing- 
ton in  a  book,  "Lincoln's  Boy  Spy," 
published  last  year. 
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A  stormy  career 

Like  his  friend  in  the  White  House, 
the  first  head  of  the  Department  had 
a  stormy  career.  His  formal  educa- 
tion was  limited;  many  critics  in- 
sisted that  he  was  practically  illiter- 
ate and  utterly  incompetent.  There 
was  a  strong  movement  to  oust  him 
some  months  before  he  died. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful, practical  farmer,  managing- 
two  large  farms  in  Delaware  County, 
Pa.,  so  capably  as  to  make  them  wide- 
ly celebrated  as  model  farms,  and  he 
was  active  in  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Society.  At  the  time  the  De- 
partment was  founded,  neither  the 
President  nor  any  powerful  group 
thought  its  establishment  through  or 
agreed  upon  what  it  could  accom- 
plish. Newton  retained  or  appointed 
several  capable  scientists — Townsend 
Glover,  the  entomologist,  Charles 
Wetherill,  the  chemist,  Lewis  Boll- 
man,  the  statistician,  and  William 
Saunders,  the  extremely  efficient  bot- 
anist and  superintendent  of  the  prop- 
agating garden.  It  was  left  to  the 
commissioner  to  state  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  Department's  objec- 
tives, and  this  he  did  with  consider- 
able wisdom  and  clarity. 

"The  world  leans  on  us" 

And  on  the  tenth  of  July  1863,  the 
Department  issued  its  first  monthly 
crop  report  (this  date  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  the  reports  ever  since). 
The  situation  of  the  country  then  was 
not  unlike  the  present.  Freedom  was 
at  stake,  and  the  farmers  were  strain- 
ing their  energies  to  provide  food  for 
war,  for  export,  and  for  civilian 
needs. 

"The  wants  of  Europe  have  estab- 
lished a  great  and  rapidly  increasing 
dependence  upon  the  United  States 
for  its  agricultural  products,"  wrote 
Mr.  Newton  in  releasing  the  July  10, 
1863,  report.  "The  world  leans  on  us. 
To  meet  demands  of  this  great  mag- 
nitude is  the  mission  of  American 
agriculture." 

With  such  aid  as  could  be  given  by 
the  young  Department,  then  housed 
in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  old 
Patent  Office  Building  (now  occupied 
by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion), American  farmers  met  the 
challenge  of  1863  and  succeeding 
years  until  victory  was  won. 

In  July  1866.  Commissioner  New- 
ton sat  in  his  office  and  heard  a  thun- 
derstorm approaching.  He  remem- 
bered that  certain  wheat-variety  sam- 
ples had  not  been  cut.  They  had  to 
be  cut  at  once  and  kept  out  of  the  rain. 


The  Department  lost  its  living  link 
with  the  Lincoln  administration  in 
the  recent  death  of  Miss  Amanda  Al- 
mira  Newton,  granddaughter  of 
Isaac  Newton,  first  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture.  For  more  than  30 
years,  Miss  Newton  was  a  USDA  em- 
ployee, retiring  in  1929.  She  was  a 
"scientific  colorist,"  painting  pictures 
and  wax  models  of  fmits  and  vege- 
tables, a  task  at  which  she  excel  ledT 

On  the  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour  in  1938,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  U.  S. 
Crop  Reporting  Service,  Miss  New- 
ton told  about  her  grandfather's  re- 
lations with  the  Lincoln  family. 
Like  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, he  was  a  dirt  farmer.  Be- 
fore entering  the  Government  serv- 
ice, he  lived  in  Pennsylvania  on  a 
well-stocked  farm.  Every  week  he 
sent  butter  to  the  White  House. 

"Friend  Newton" 

Newton  was  already  in  charge  of  ag- 
ricultural work  in  the  Patent  Office, 
when  in  May  1862,  President  Lincoln 
signed  the  bill  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Newton  be- 
came its  first  head,  with  the  rank  of 
commissioner,  and  served  until  he 
died,  in  1867.  He  was  a  Quaker  and 
Lincoln  called  him  "Friend  Newton." 
"He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  Presi- 
dent," Miss  Newton  recalled.  "They 
used  to  play  chess  together."  Once 
her  older  sister  went  to  the  White 
House  with  the  commissioner,  sitting 
on  the  President's  knee  while  the  two 
men  played. 

Research  by  T.  Swann  Harding, 
Office  of  Information,  has  uncovered 
evidence  that  Mr.  Newton  also  acted 
as  temporary  banker  and  household 
intermediary,  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  ap- 
pealed to  him  regarding  extra  large 
department-store  bills  she  could  not 
pay,  and  regarding  which  she  feared 
to  go  to  her  husband.  Newton  would 
put  up  the  money  to  pay  the  bills,  if 
they  were  not  too  much,  and  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln would  repay  him.  If  they  were 
very  large,  he  himself  would  inter- 
cede with  the  President. 


So  he  grabbed  his  hat  and  hurried 
over  to  the  experimental  farm,  near 
the  present  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  to  supervise  their  rescue. 
He  stood  in  the  hot  sun,  wearing  his 
silk  hat,  and  like  as  not  a  frock  coat, 
until  the  work  was  done.  As  a  result 
he  suffered  sunstroke  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  recovered.  The 
first  head  of  our  Department,  the 
originator  of  its  world-famous  crop 
reports  and  many  other  services,  died 
on  June  19,  1867. 
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Nickels,  Capt.  E.  A. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  VETERAN  OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR  INCLUDE  UNTOLD  STORIES 
ABOUT  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN 


(Continued   from   Fifth  Page) 

the  place,  burn  the  place,"  and  It 
quivered  under  the  impact  of 
heavy  missiles. 

Capt  Nickels  was  ready  to 
faint  from  the  pain  in  his  side, 
the  long  run,  and  the  horror  of  it 
all,  when  he  was  stimulated  by 
hearing  a  man  shout,  "Is  there 
anyone  here  who  ever  saw  Lewis 
Payne?  We  don't  want  to  hang 
the  wrong  man,  nor  burn  the 
building  if  he  isn't  in  it." 

Nickels  saw  from  a  window, 
two  men  raise  their  hands.  They 
were  disarmed  and  sent  to  iden- 
tify the  prisoner.  When  they  re- 
turned to  the  mob,  one  said  he 
was  not  sure,  the  other  that  he 
believed  it  was  Payne  but  could 
not  swear  to  it 


Saving  Delay 


This  conference  failed  to  satis- 
fy the  mob,  but  It  fortunately  con- 
sumed some  time — would  the  Pro- 
v  o  s  t  Marshal — arrive  soon 
enough  to  avert  tragedy.  Prepara- 
tions were  started  for  the  burn- 
ing, but  dissension  in  the  mob  de- 
layed the  conflagration,  and  Col. 
Bell  did  arrive  in  time.  But  he 
merely  read  to  Nickels  the  tele- 
gram he  had  received,  descrip- 
tive of  Lewis  Payne:  19  years, 
weight  190  pounds,  6  feet  tall, 
brown  eyes,  brown  hair,  upper 
lip  protrudes  when  speaking. 
Was  seen  last  in  lobby  of  Annap- 
olis Hotel  at  10:30  last  night, 
"That  is  your  description.  The 
officer  who  arrested  you  did  his 
duty." 

In  vain  Nickels  protested — Col. 
Bell  was  unconvinced — but  at 
this  juncture  the  door  burst  open 
and  Capt  Coffin  appeared  on  the 
scene.  "Capt.  Nickels,"  he 
gasped,  embracing  him  excitedly, 
Maj.  Slaughter  came  and  dragged 
me  out  of  bed  this  morning  and 
said  you  had  been  mobbed  and 
hung  for  one  of  the  assassins.' 
Here  he  turned  on  the  Provost 
Marshal — "What  does  this  mean 
he  demanded,  "This  man  is  mj 
friend,  he  has  fought  for  the  Un 
ion  more  than  I — two  of  his 
brothers  were  killed  in  the  war,  1 
brought  him  here,  yesterday,  not 
to  be  mobbed — but  to  give  me  le- 
gal advice,  I  can  swear  he  was  in 
this  city  two  hours  before  the  as- 
sault was  made  in  Washington." 

Col.  Bell  was  dumb  for  a  few 
moments,  then  he  replied  quietly 
— "I  will  call  the  ambulance  and 
have  Capt.  Nickels  sent    to    the 


such  was  not  the  case  in  the 
World  War.  The  only  inference  is 
that  today  we  are  more  barbar- 
ous than  were  the  belligerents  of 
that  period. 

Capt.  Nickels  and  company 
were  detailed  to  build  a  one-gun 
battery  between  Morris  Island  and 
Charleston.  The  order  was 
couched  by  the  general  in  words 
demanding  100  7-foot  men — 
as  it  was  considered  an  al- 
most impossible  feat  for  persons 
of  average  stature  to  accomplish. 
In  the  company  were  sixty  river 
drivers,  more  than  six  feet  tall. 
These  courageous  men  overcame 
the  difficulties  of  the  oozy  mire 
of  this  overflow  land,  clear  of  wa- 
ter two  hours  between  tides,  and 
at  high  tide  a  creek  about  three 
feet  deep. 

Their  first  duty  was  to  build  a 
fiat-bottomed  boat  to  transport 
thirty  Palmetto  logs,  500  bags 
of  sand,  an  enormous  gun 
carriage,  and  a  huge  parrot  gun. 
They  built  their  boats  in  three 
days.  The  engineer  corps  staked 
out  the  location  for  the  battery 
just  four  and  one  half  miles  from 
the  center  of  Charleston.  They 
also  furnished  the  men,  who  were 
to  accomplish  the  hazardous  en- 
terprise, pine  trees,  the  size  of 
Christmas  trees,  which  were 
stuck  into  the  mud  as  a  blind  be- 
hind which  they  worked,  for  di- 
rectly opposite,  three  and  one-half 
miles  across  the  harbor,  Fort  Moul- 
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trie  bristled.  It  was  found  that 
all  must  be  done  by  night  lest  the 
menacing  fort  get  their  range.  The 
intrepid  men  built  a  board  walk 
in  the  mire  over  which  they  re- 
treated to  camp  each  day-dawn. 
The  mammoth  gun  carriage  wan 


In  this  engagement  about  sev- 
en miles  below  Richmond,  tkc 
first  charge  on  the  enemy  breast- 
works was  successful,  and  the 
Union  advance  continued  info  thr 
Confederate  lines  until  it  was 
halted  by  a  dense  fog  enveloping 
friend  and  foe  alike.  It  was  im 
possible  to  distinguish  Yank  from 
Reb.  Capt.  Nickels's  company  of 
seventy  dissolved  and  faded  away 
in  the  fog.  In  searching  for 
them  he  became  hopelessly  lost 
in  the  enemy  territory. 

He  crossed  a  stream  near  a 
gushing  spring,  and  in  the  gray 
dawn  lingered  long  enough  to 
drink  and  fill  his  canteen.  Then 
rushing  hopefully  over  the  brow 
of  a  hill  he  met  only  groans  of 
wounded  Southern  soldiers.  A 
near-by  cry  for  help  halted  him. 
He  stooped  over  a  white-haired 
Confederate  stretched  on  the 
ground,  blood  and  .  air  oozing 
through  a  bullet  hole  in  his  chest. 
The  old  man  begged  to  be  lifted 
up.  Young  Nickels  gathered  him 
in  his  arms  and  leaned  him 
against  a  tree.  He  poured  the 
fresh  spring  water  from  his  can- 
teen down  his  enemy's .  throat, 
and  was  washing  the  clotted  blood 
from  his  hands  and  face  when  a 
Southern  soldier  with  fixed  bay- 
onet approached,  and  ordered 
him  to  surrender.  Capt  Nick- 
els's few  moments  of  brotherly 
service  had  cost  him  his  freedom, 
but  he  continued  his  ministra- 
tions to  the  aged  Confederate, 
who  protested  vigorously  against 
having  his  rescuer  marched  to  Lib- 
-j  Prison.  But  the  soldier  was  de- 
termined to  do  his  duty  He  was 
aking  Nickels  away,  while  the 
Id  Rebel  wailed,  "It  was  the 
sweetest  draught  of  water  1  ever 
tasted,"  when  a  distant  cry  of 
"father,  father,"  shrilled  upon 
their  ears.  "For  God's  sake,  ans- 
wer that  before  you  go,"  the 
wounded  man  begged  huskily,  "I 
know  that  voice,  it  is  my  son. 

Nickels  shouted  repeatedly  with 
all  his  power,  "Here  is  father, 
come  this  way." 

Soon  there  was?  a  sound  of 
breaking  brush,  and  a  young  Con- 
federate major  bounded  into  their 
midst  and  knelt  by  the  old  man 
against  the  tree,  folding  him  In 
his  arms  and  kissing  him  tender* 
ly.  "March,"  commanded  Capt 
Nickels's  captor.  "Halt,"  cried  the 
major,  "Two  days  I  have  hunt- 
ed for  my  father.  I  had  called  for 
the  last  time.  Our  enemy's  ans- 
wfirins'  crv  led  me  to  him." 


hospital  for    treatment,    you    ex- 
plain the  mistake  to  the  mob." 

Nickels  declined  to  go  to  the 
hospital  and  proceeding  to  Wash- 
ington, arrived  in  time  to  look 
once  more  into  the  face  of  his 
best  friend — the  best  friend  of  ev- 
ery United  States  citizen — Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Capt.  Nickels  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  head  of  a  compa- 
ny detailed  to  place,  and  fire  the 
first  gun  that,  in  modern  warfare, 
was  ever  discharged  into  a  city  of 
noncombatants. 

Until  the  firing  of  this  famous 
gun,  it  was  considered  by  the  civ- 
ilized world,  an  unthinkable  prop- 
osition to  fire  upon  a  city  where 
women  and  children  would  be 
slain,  and  the  South,  particularly, 
imagined  they  could  fight  a  gen- 
tlemen's war. 

So  when  Charleston  was  fired 
apon  late  on  Christinas  Eve,  a 
church  destroyed,  and  women  and 
children  killed,  both  North  and 
South  were  set  in  a  frenzy  by  the 
event. 

The  newspapers  raged  at  each 
other  with  arguments  pro  and 
con.  It  would  seem  that  the  world 
in  the  eighteen  sixties,  set  agog 
by  the  firing  of  one  gun  into  one 
city,  was  more  civilized — not  so 
hard  boiled,  as  the  world  of  1914 
to  1918. 

The  marvelous  destructive  in- 
ventions, perfected  in  recent 
years,  to  the  mind  of  the  sixties, 
no  doubt  would  have  seemed  ef- 
fective deterrents  to  the  violat- 
ing  of  nouftombatant  cities.   But 


mounted  on  a  platform  supported 
by  sand  bags.  This  task  took 
twenty  men  with  jack  screws, 
blocks  and  tackle  three  moon- 
light  nights. 

Christened 

As  they  were  returning  to  camp 
the  night  after  the  completion  of 
the  task  Capt.  Nickels  asked 
his  men  to  suggest  a  name  .for  the 
big  gun — "The  Swamp  Angel" 
was  mentioned,  and  immediately 
seized  upon  as  appropriate,  so  it 
has  gone  down  in  history. 

On  Christmas  Eve  just  before 
midnight,  according  to  schedule, 
is  cruel  throat  boomed  Greek 
fire  into  the  very  heart  of 
Charleston,  and  continued  to  vom- 
it death  and  destruction  into  the 
city  for  about  four  hours.  To  the 
astounded  inhabitants  who  were 
it's  victims  it  was  a  Swamp  Devil 
and  created  a  panic  in  the  city. 
Church  and  fire  bells  ringing, 
horns  blowing,  a  church  in  flames, 
and  then  Fort  Moultre  opening 
fire  added  the  final  bolt  of  pande- 
monium to  the  fearful  night. 

Thus  our  gentle,  peace-loving 
friend,  Capt.  Nickels  was  fated  to 
participate  in  the  firing  of  the 
first  gun  into  a  city  of  noncombat- 
ants by  a  civilized  people. 

Capt.  Nickels,  leading  his  com- 
pany attached  to  the  Tenth  Army 
Corps,  once  had  an  experie--e  i  i 
a  night  attack  that  brought  home 
to  him  poignantly  the  essential 
brotherhood  of  all  men,  which  war 
ignores,  or  seeks  to  destroy. 


"My  son,"  pleaded  the  aged  s of- 
ferer, "Save  this  Yankee  captain, 
but  for  him  I  would  have  died,  no 
water  for  two  days.  Do  not  let 
aim  be  rushed  to  prison." 

While  we  cleaned  up  the  island 
pretty  thoroughly  as  far  as  In- 
dian material  is  concerned,  never- 
theless there  must  remain  % 
great  deal  which  is  still  hidden  se- 
curely beneath  the  ever-shifting 
sands.  From  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  the  shell  mounds  all  over 
the  island,  and  from  the  amount 
of  the  relics  that  have  been 
brought  in  at  various  times  for 
the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  it  it 
evident  that  there  must  have 
been  several  thousand  Indians 
living  upon  San  Nicolas  at  one 
time.  Perhaps  in  five  years'  time, 
giving  the  sand  and  wind  a  good 
chance,  there  will  be  as  much 
again  as  we  found  on  this  trip. 
And  perhaps  there  will  not.  It 
is  my  belief  that  there  still  re- 
mains a  good  quantity  of  materi- 
al there,  however,  and  I  ehould 
like  very  much  to  take  part  in  an- 
other expedition  in  the  not  very 
distant  future. 

The  man  obeyed  and  Nickels 
was  free,  but  still  lost  among  ene- 
mies. The  young  major  left  his 
father  for  a  few  moments  and  led 
him  along  bypaths  to  the  turnpike 
leading  to  the  Union  ranks.  A 
brotherly  handshake  and  the  two 
men  separated  forever.  Nickels 
found  his  way  back  to  safety, 
warmed  and  heartened  by  the  ex- 
perience of  loving  service,  and  by 
the  return  of  kindly  courtesy. 
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NBCKERSON,  R.  K. 


guard 


Washington 


R.  K,  Nickerson  came  to  be  well  known 
by  the  President  while  serving  as  a  military 
guard  in  Washington.  Wounded  badly  in 
battle,  he  was  visited  twice  by  the  President, 
in  a  hospital.  "Well,  Mr.  Nickerson,  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  lose  one  of  my  best  men." 
the  President  was  quoted  as  saying.  "Those 
are  treasured  words,"  said  Nickerson,  who 
was  in  Ford's  theater  Jfcr  -night  Lincoln  was 
assassinated.  /^     sdon   Hudelson, 
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Nicholson,  James  b.   ^ILADELPHIA,     SUNDAY     MORNING, 


LINCOLN  SESSION 


Recalls  Lincoln 


Loyal  Legion  Plans  Ceremony 

at   Art    Museum;    Military,. 

Patriotic  Groups  Join 


PARADE  IS  MADE  FEATURE 

The    124th    anniversary    of    the 
birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be 
observed  today  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States. 
Exercises     commemorating     the 
birth  of  Lincoln  will  be  held  at  3 
P.   M,   in   the   west   foyer   of   the 
Pennsylvania   Museum  of   Art,   on 
the   Parkway,   with' many  military 
and    patriotic    organizations    par- 
ticipating.    Colonel   William  Innes 
Forbes,   commander   of   the   Penn- 
sylvania Commandery,  will  preside. 
Major   General    William    G.   Price, 
Jr.,    commander    of    the    Pennsyl- 
vania National  Guard,  will  speak. 
Following    the    exercises    at    the 
museum,   a  parade   will  march  to 
the    Lincoln    monument     on    the 
Parkway,   where   a  wreath  will  be 
placed.     Major   William    G.    May-.' 
burry,  Jr.,  will  lead  the  parade. 

The   following  organizations   will 
participate  in  the  ceremonies: 

108th  Field  Artillery,  103d  En- 
gineers, 111th  Infantry,  304th  En- 
gineers, 313th  Infantry,  314th  In- 
fantry, 315th  Infantry,  316th 
Infantry,  Pennsylvania  Society, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  State 
Fencibles  Infantry,  Old  Guard, 
State  Fencibles;  Old  Guard,  City  of 
Philadelphia;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, American  Legion,  United 
States  Coast  Artillery  Association, 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  Polish 
Army  Veterans  Corps  and  Dames 
of  the  Loyal  Legion. 

Honorary  membership  will  be 
conferred  upon  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Moore,  welfare  worker,  and  others 
this  afternoon  by  the  Legion 
of  Honor  of  the  Young  Men's  and 
Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association 
at  ceremonies  in  the  headquarters, 
Broad  and  Pine  streets. 

The  event  will  be  part  of  a  Lin- 
coln's birthday  observance.  Besides 
Mayor  Moore,  Director  of  Public 
Safety  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Caroline  A. 
Moore  will  be  honored.  Morris  H. 
Starr  will  preside. 

Delegates  from  twenty-four  com- 
manderies  of  the  Patriotic  Order, 
Sons  of  America,  will  participate  in 
ceremonies  at  3:30  P.  M.  today,  in 
honor  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  when  a 
wreath  will  be  laid  on  the  Lincoln 
monument  in  Fairmount  Park. 

Charles  H.  Davis,  recorder  in 
chief,  will  be  principal  speaker.  To- 
morrow night,  the  tenth  annual 
Lincoln  Day  dinner  will  be  held  at 
1811  Spring  Garden  street.  High 
officials  of  the  order  will  speak. 
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JAMES  B.  NICHOLSON 


Veteran      Recalls      President 

Hoisting  Flag  Atop  Shrine 

February  22,  1861 


HERE  AS   MAYOR'S   QUEST 

"Seventy-two  years  ago  I  watched 
Abraham  Lincoln  hoist  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  the  top  of  the  pole 
of  Independence  Hall,"  yesterday 
reminisced  James  B.  Nicholson,  of 
4509  North  Gratz  street. 

"I  wonder  if  there's  any  one  else 
alive  today  who  watched  that 
glorious  event? 

"It  was  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, February  22,  1861,  Lincoln 
raised  that  flag— at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Great  .  cheers  went  up 
from  the  immense  crowd  that 
packed  Chestnut  street  from  5th  to 
6th  streets. 

"After  the  flag-raising  he,  and 
Mayor  Alexander  Henry  took  their 
places  in  an  open  barouche  and 
were  escorted  to  the  Continental 
Hotel.  The  -  were  preceded  by  Birg- 
fleld's  Band  and  the  Scott  Legion 
of  Veterars  of  the  Mexican  War. 
That  night  Lincoln  left  for  Wash- 
ington and  reached  the  national 
capital  in  safety. 

"I  was  16  when  I  watched  Lincoln 
raise  that  flag.    Now  I  am  88." 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  a  hale  and 
hearty  veteran  of  the  Civil  War. 
He  served  more  than  three  years  in 
the  United  States  Navy  during  that 
war. 
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Saw  Lincoln  Here 
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Phila.  Veteran,  80,  Recalls 
Memorable  Washington's 
Birthday   Observance 


JAMES   B.   NICHOLSON 

Eijrhty-eijrht-year-old  veteran,  of  4509  N. 
Gratz  st..  who  recalls  watchirur  Lincoln 
hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  top  of 
the  pole  at  Independence  Hall,  on  Wash- 
ington's  Birthday,    72   years  ago. 


An  erect,  white-haired  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War  left  here  on.  a  lone 
trip  to  Florida  last  week  after  re- 
calling to  friends  the  visit  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  this  city  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  1861. 

It  was  72  years  ago  next  Wednes- 
day that  James  B.  Nicholson  stood 
I  in  the  crowd  on  Chestnut  st.  oppo- 
{ site  Independence  Kail  and  watched 
j  the  President-elect  of  the  United 
i  States  raise  the  American  flag  in 
memory  of  Washington. 

Nicholson  was  then  a  strong,  lithe 

youth   of   16.      He   was   thrilled   by 

,  the  slavery  dispute,  thrilled  by  the 

I  call  of  this  dark-haired,  all-seeing 

"man  of  the  people,"  who  was  soon 

I  to   summon   volunteers   to  preserve 

the  Union. 

Nicholson  enlisted  and  served 
more  than  three  years  in  the  Navy 
|  being  assigned  to  Japanese  waters.' 
Today  he  is  the  only  living  member 
of  the  crew  of  210  of  the  U.  S.  S 
Jamestown,  on  which  he  fought 

Today   he    is    88,    erect,    vigorous 

fond  of  walking  and  traveling   able 

'   write   with   a  clear,  firm   hand 


to 


He  lives  with  his  daughter  and  son 
in-law.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G 
Simpson,  Jr.,  at  4509  N.  Gratz  st 
Logan. 

He  is  known  throughout  the  city 
as  a  member  of  Post  2.  G    A    R 
and   secretary   of   the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Veterans  Association. 
Recalls   "Glorious  Event" 

"I    wonder   if   there    is    any    one 
else  alive  today  who  watched  that 

™0r™U\?Ve?t'"  he  said-  "ft  was 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  Febru- 
ary 22,  1861.  Lincoln  raised  the  flag 
at  7  AM.  Great  cheers  went  up 
irom  the  immense  crowd  that 
packed  Chestnut  st.  from  5th  to  6th 
Sfe  *f  the  "ag-raising,  he  and 
Mayor  Alexander  Henry  in  an  open 
barouche  were  escorted  to  the  Con- 
tinental Hotel,   9th   and     Chestnut 

Mr.  Nicholson  recalled  that  Lin- 
coln and  the  Mayor  were  preceded 
by  Birgfield's  Band  and  the  Scott 

wJl1011,  Zlte?ans  of  the  Mexican 
War.  That  night,"  he  added, 
Lincoln  left  for  Washington  D  c 
fn(safeetaC"ed  the  national  capital 
The  88-year-old  veteran  sailed  on 
Friday  aboard  the  Chatham  of  the 
Merchants  and  Miners  Line  for 
™&E  ^n  *£e  Southland  against 
which  he  had  fought  nearly  70 
years  ago.  Traveling  alone,  despite 
his  age,  he  planned  to  meet  another 
octogenarian  "boy,"  named  Ogden 
Moore,  who  fought  at  Gettysburg 
tor  a  vacation  of  memories  together 


Nobie,    Charles  H. 


Washington  -  guard 


Lincoln  as  President 
Pictured  by  Veteran 

<  By   a    Special   Correspondent) 

POLO,  111.,  Feb.  12.— One  of  the  sol- 
dier guards  stationed  around  the  white 
house  at  Washington  during  the  civil 
war,  Charles  H.  Noble,  86,  life-long  resi- 
dent of  Ogle  county,  lias  a  very  clear 
recollection  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  war 
president,  whom  he  saw  day  after  day. 

Pressed  into  service  as  a  drummer,  to 
beat  calls  each  morning  and  evening  just 
outside  the  white  house,  Noble  said  that 
each  morning,  after  drum  call,  President 
Lincoln  would  step  outside  to  a  spot 
sheltered  from  public  gaze,  in  which  was 
a  wooden  bench,  with  a  pail  of  water,  a 
tin  dipper  and  a  wash  basin.  Wearing 
carpet  slippers,  trousers  and  undershirt, 
his  suspenders  hanging  at  his  sides,  Lin- 
coln would  take  his  morning  ablution 
with  much  noise  and  vigorous  dashing  of 
the  water  onto  his  face  and  head. 

"I  recall  one  afternoon  while  in  a 
fort  near  Washington,"  said  Mr.  Noble, 
"the  president  and  his  aid-de-camp  came 
into  the  fort  and  Lincoln  told  that  he 
had  seen  little  puffs  of  smoke  frequently 
at  a  big  cottonwood  tree  several  rods 
distant  from  the  fort.  He  stepped  out- 
side to  indicate  the  place,  and  while  he, 
his  aid  and  two  or  three  officers  stood 
there  there  was  a  shot  fired,  and  the 
president's  aid  fell  with  a  wound  in 
a  leg. 

"The  bullet,  we  believed,  was  fired  from 
that  same  cottonwood  tree  the  president 
had  pointed  out.  A  few  days  later,  when 
union  and  confederate  forces  had  a  skir- 
mish, we  found  thirteen  of  our  men  dead 
near  that  tree." 
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Nolle,    John  Frederick 


Washington 


Veteran  of  Civil 

War  and  Friend 
of  Lincoln  Dies 


(BY    A.    P.    NIGH5   WIRE} 

INDEPENDENCE     (Kan.)     Jan. 

2  6  — ™»j     -To*™ TTredertek     Ko1^- 

95  years'  pi  age,  personal  friend 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  dead  at 
his  home  here.  Maj'.  None  was  a, 
pioneer  of  the  Oregon  trail  and 
later  in  1850  a  gold  seeker  m  Cal- 
ifornia. He  bailt  the  first  toart 
bouse  at  Salem,   Pr. 

!  fie  participated  in  seven  Oatties 
of'  the  C         War  and  was  Counted 

I  among    tfiSe      personal      friends    of 

I  many  generals  of  the  Unton  Army. 
fie  Came  to  Kansas  and  settled  in 
Montgomery  county  in   186 J: 
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Northrup,   Grant 


TOLEDO    BLADE:    TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    10,    1936 


Toledoan  Tells  True  Story 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Beard 

Grant  Northrup  Reveals  Tale,  From  Family  Notes,  of 

Little  Girl  Who  Wrote  the  President  Telling 

Him  to  Wear  Whiskers. 


The  true  story  behind  the  reason  why  Abraham  Lincoln  grew 
whiskers — a  story  that  has  been  distorted  in  the  avalanche  of  pub- 
licity that  followed  the  death  last  week  of  Mrs.  George  N.  Billings — 
was  unfolded  today  by  Grant  Northrup,  president  of  the  Toledo  Ticket 
Co.  and  a  relative  of  the  woman  whose  childish  letter  to  the  president 
caused  him  to  grow  his  beard.  ■§>' 
Mr.   Northrup's   story,    which    he 


gathered  from  family  sources,  dif- 
fers in  several  details  from  the 
radio  version  dramatized  last  night 
and  from  accounts  carried  in  east- 
ern newspapers. 

When  the  incident  occurred  Mrs. 
Billings  was  the  11-year-old  Grace 
Bedell,  living  with  her  parents  in 
Westfield,  N.  Y.  The  year  was 
1860,  and  Lincoln  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  presidency. 

Writes  Simple  Letter 

One  day  Mr.  Bedell  returned 
from  a  county  fair  bringing  a  pic- 
ture of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
child  looked  at  the  picture  of  the 
man  the  opposition  was  calling  "a 
country  cold-hop."  She  saw  the 
craglike  nose,  the  jutting  chin,  the 
salient  cheekbones,  the  beetling 
brow,  and  the  heavy  lips.  She  de- 
cided Lincoln  could  soften  his  fea- 
tures with  a  beard.  With  childish 
simplicity  she  wrote  him  a  letter, 
advising  him  that  she  thought  he 
would  look  better  with  whiskers. 

Lincoln  answered  the  letter  from 
Springfield,   O. 

"Your   very    agreeable    letter    of 


the    15th     received,"    he     wrote    in 
terse  wording  of  the  day. 

"I  regret  the  necessity  of  saying 
I  have  no  daughters,  but  I  have 
three   sons,    one    17,    one   nine,    and 


one  seven  years  of  age.  They  with 
their  mother  constitute  my  whole 
family. 

"As  to  the  whiskers,  having  never 
worn  any,  do  you  not  think  people 
would  call  it  a  silly  affectation  if 
I  were  to  begin  it  now?  Yours 
very  sincerely."  The  letter  was 
signed  with  the  now-famoua  "A. 
Lincoln." 

Lincoln  Visits  Child 

Lincoln  fought  his  way  into  of- 
fice. Triumphant,  his  train  headed 
toward  Washington  for  the  inaugu- 
ration. A  stop  was  made  at  West- 
field.  There  Lincoln  who,  undoubt- 
edly never  even  faintly  imagined 
that  the  journey  would  bring  bit- 
terness, hate,  war — and  death  from 
an  assassin's  bullet,  asked  for  the 
little  girl  whose  letter  had  prompt- 
ed him  to  grow  the  bushy  beard  he 
was  then  wearing.  The  child  was 
in  the  audience. 

The  tall  president-elect  lifted  the 


little  child  to  the  train  platform, 
then  held  her  in  his  arms. 

"And  do  you  like  my  beard 
now?"  he  asked.  The  awed  little 
child  nodded  a  gulping  assent. 

"God  Bless  you,"  he  whispered, 
and  set  her  down. 

And  that,  according  to  Mr.  North- 
rup, is  the  true  story  behind  the 
famous  beard  of  Abe  Lincoln. 
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W^Fhinr'tori  £tar 
February  13,   1958 


Lincoln  Anecdote 

A  great-grandson  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  it  was  revealed 
yesterday,  has  presented  to 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  let- 
ter written  by  Lincoln  to  his 
wife  on  the  night  preceding 
his  Cooper  Union  address  of 
February  27,  1860. 

This  reminds  me  of  an 
association  I  had  with  one  of 
the  interesting  men  of  the 
early  years  of  this  century, 
when  I  was  connected  with 
the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  The  chief  justice  of 
the  court  was  Hon.  Charles 
C.  Nott,  an  eminent  jurist, 
formerly  prominent  in  the 
practice  of  the  law  in  New 
York  City. 

The  chief  justice  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  in  his  young  manhood 
was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  control  of  the  Young  Men's 
Republican  Club  of  New  York 
City.  He  conducted  the  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln which  led  to  his  Cooper 
Union  address  at  the  Cooper 
Institute. 

Chief  Justice  Nott  assem- 
bled the  letters  passing  be- 
tween him  and  Lincoln,  and 
published  them,  together  with 
the  address  itself,  and  a  fore- 
word stating  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  meeting  where 
Lincoln,  spoke.  I  have  his 
autographed  copy,  and  dis- 
cussed the  publication  with 
him. 

The  chief  justice  noted 
tha.t  William  Cullen  Bryant 
presided  at  the  meeting,  and 
that  among  the  distinguished 
men  present  was  Horace 
Greeley,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  In  the  fore- 
word it  is  stated  that  "The 
great  New  York  press  on  the 
following  morning  carried 
the  address  to  the  country, 
and  before  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
New  York  he  was  telegraphed 
from  Connecticut  to  come 
and  aid  in  the  campaign  in 
the  approaching  spring  elec- 
tion. He  went,  a.nd  when  the 
fateful  mdment  came  in  the 
convention  <the  nominating 
convention  in  1860),  Connect- 
icut was  one  of  the  Eastern 
States  which  first  broke  away 
from  the  Seward  column  and 
went  over  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
When  they  did  so,  the  die 
was  cast." 


After  the  address,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln   was    taken    by    Hiram 
Barney  and  Mr.  Nott  to  their 
club,    the    Atheneum.    where 
a    very    simple    supper    was 
ordered,   and   informal   con- 
venation   ensued.   When  the 
party  broke  up,  those  present 
shook    Mr.    Lincoln's    hand 
and,    as    they    put   on    their 
overcoats,  one  said  that  Mr. 
Nott    was    going    downtown 
and  that  he  would  show  their 
guest    to    the    Astor    House. 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Nott 
started  on  foot,  but  Mr.  Nott 
observed    that    Mr.    Lincoln 
was   walking   with   difficulty. 
and    asked    him    if   he    was 
lame.     Mr.     Lincoln     replied 
that   he   had    on   new    boots 
and  that  they  hurt  him.  They 
thereupon  boarded  a  street- 
car, and  when  they  came  to 
the  place  where  Mr.  Nott  was 
to   leave   the   car.    he   shook 
Mr.  Lincoln's  hand  and  told 
him  the  car  would  go  directly 
to  the  side  door  of  the  Astor 
House.  Mr.  Nott  alighted,  but 
said   afterward   that   he   re- 
gretted he  had  not  gone  clear 
to  the  Astor  House,  as  Mr. 
Lincoln  looked  very  pathetic," 
with    his    head    bowed,    the 
only  passenger  in  the  car. 

The  next  time  Lincoln 
came  to  New  York  he  went 
down  Broadway  to  the  Astor 
Hous»  standing  erect  in  a 
barouche  drawn  by  four 
white  horses.  He  was  cheered 
by  thousands  in  the  windows 
on  the  sidewalks,  and  on  the 
house  tops,  as  he  paused  in 
New  York  in  his  journey  to 
Washington  to  be  sworn  in 
as  President. 

In  forwarding  a  copy  of 
the  address  to  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Nott  made  various  sugges- 
tions as  to  changes,  and 
Lincoln's  replies  were  most 
interesting,  showing  the 
study  and  care  with  which 
he  had  prepared  this,  his 
most  important  address  up 
to  that  time. 

John  D.  Rhodes, 
Official  Reporter  of  De- 
bates,   United    States 
Senati. 


Null,  Daniel 


Washington  -  soldier 


the:  WILLIA1S 


Perryville  Civil  War  Veteran 
Will  Not  Attend  Opening  of 
State  Museum  in  Harrisburg 


Daniel  Null,  of  Perryville,  Lycom- 
ing County's  lone  Civil  War  vet- 
eran, does  not  plan  to  be  present 
at  the  formal  opening  of  the  spe- 
cial Civil  War  exhibit,  April  16,  in 
the  State  Museum  in  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Null,  who  will  observe  his 
95th  birthday  anniversary  Aug.  26, 
has  enjoyed  very  fine  health  this 
Winter  and  says  that  he  will  prob- 
ably be   able   to  get   to   Harrisburg 


books   are    places    where    Mr.   Null 

fought.     Although   almost  95  years 

old,  Mr.  Null  reads  without  glasses. 

Rich   Store   of   Memories 

Although    practically    all    of    his 

relics  were  burned  Mr.  Null  has  a 

rich  store  of  memories  from  those 

old  days.    He   remembers  as   "if  it 

fwere  only  yesterday"  seeing  Abra- 

Jham  Lincoln  on  the  battlefield  on 

■  three  different  occasions. 

1    Mr.  Null  served  two  years  in  the 

'  Civil     War     and     suffered     slight 


DANIEL  NULL 


and   see   the     Civil     War     exhibit 
sometime  later  in  the  Summer. 

Opening  of  the  special  exhibit 
at  Harrisburg  brings  unpleasant 
memories  to  Mr.  Null  for  he  had 
many  old  relics  from  the  three  en- 
listments he  served  during  the  Civil 
War  but  practically  all  were  lost  in 
a  fire  14  years  ago.  At  that  time 
he  was  living  with  his  son,  Charles 
F.  Null,  at  Bobst  Mountain.  He  is 
now  living  with  another  son,  Stu- 
art Null  and  family,  at  Perryville. 
/  However,  Mr.  Null  did  rescue 
several  valuable  books  from  the 
fire.  He  has  the  two  large  vol- 
ume of  Harper's  Pictorial  History 
of  the  Civil  War  and  also  eight  vol- 
\umes  of  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War,"  published  by  the  gov- 
ernment immediately  following  the 
war. 

Often  today  Mr.  Null  picks  up  one 
of  these  bocks  and  reads  from  it. 
Many  of  the  pictures  shown  in  the 


wounds  in  battle.  He  served  in 
both  the  130th  Pennsylvania  Infan- 
try and  the  21st  Regiment  Cavalry. 
He  fought  in  the  femous  Battle  of 
Antietam  and  many  others. 

However,  Mr.  Null  must  share 
honors  in  his  family,  for  he  is  not 
the  only  one  of  its  members  who 
can  boast  of  a  service  record.  His 
son  Stuart  Null  is  a  Spanish  Amer- 
ican War  veteran.  The  family  re- 
ceived a  letter  recently  from  Robert 
Null,  a  son  of  Stuart  and  grandson 
of  Daniel  Null.  Robert  Null  is  now 
serving  with  the  United  States  Ma- 
rines and  is  now  at  Shanghai, 
China. 

Varied  Displays 

According  to  announcement  from 
Harrisburg  both  Confederate  and 
Union  articles  will  be  in  the  dis- 
play which  will  include  quilts, 
flags,  uniforms,  letters  and  scrap- 
books  containing  clippings  on  bat- 
tles. There  will  also  be  rare  pic- 
tures  of    battle    scenes,    President 


Lincoln  and  historic  homesteads  of 
the  Civil  War  era.  Outstanding  in 
the  group  will  be.  cases  of  old 
guns  and  swords. 

A.  T.  Anderson,  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  past  national  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  who  is  now  99  years  old, 
plans  to  be  present  for  the  formal 
opening  of  the  exhibit  April  16. 
The  Harrisburg  announcement 
states  the  display  will  continue  the 
remainder  of  the  month. 
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